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V  campus  open  to  our  community, 

and  committed  to  reaching  out  to  our 

fellow  citizens.  Public  service  is  integral  to 

the  mission  of  all  public  colleges,  and  Fitchburg 

State  is  proud  of  being  an  "uncommon  public 

college." 

In  the  most  general  sense,  the  college's  mission 
is  educating  tomorrow's  state  leaders.  And,  this 
we  clearly  do.  The  vast  majority  of  our  grad- 
uates— 80  percent — remain  in  Massachusetts, 
where  they  take  up  positions  in  business,  in- 
dustry, education,  health  care  and  public 
service. 

Our  impact,  however,  is  felt  most  profoundly 
in  the  regional  community.  We  are  the  only 
four-year  college  in  North  Central 
Massachusetts.  About  a  third  of  our  students 
are  drawn  from  the  region,  and  roughly  a 
quarter  of  area  high  school  graduates  who  go 
on  to  a  four-year  college  come  here.  One  re- 
cent study  showed  that  36  percent  of  all  col- 
lege graduates  in  the  six  towns  closest  to  us 
earned  a  degree  from  Fitchburg  State.  That's 
extraordinary  testimony  to  our  contributions 
to  the  life  of  the  region. 

Beyond  that  educational  role,  our  effect  on  the 
economic  and  social  vitality  of  the  region  is 
broad  and  diffuse.  We  are  a  resource  center  of 
skills,  expertise  and  intellectual  capacity.  This 
service  component  is  inherent  in  our  transcen- 
dent mission:  "To  transmit  knowledge,  to  pur- 
sue truth,  and  to  serve  the  common  good." 

And  we've  been  serving  that  common  good 
throughout  our  history.  Founded  to  provide 
teachers  for  area  schools,  we  have  grown  along 
with  the  needs  of  the  communities  we  serve. 
As  the  only  college  of  our  kind  in  the  area,  we 
understand  the  critical  role  we  play  in  the 


region's    future.    Our    history    records    our 
contributions. 

•  We  developed  a  Practical  Arts  program  in 
1911,  focusing  the  college  on  technology 
and  adding  the  first  large  group  of  males; 
today  we  continue  to  help  the  region  main- 
tain its  high  level  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment long  after  manufacturing  has  ceased 
to  be  a  major  component  of  most  regional 
economies  in  Massachusetts. 

•  Beginning  in  1903,  we  diversified  our  stu- 
dent mix  with  a  dormitory  population  and 
became  a  magnet  to  attract  new  talent  to 
the  area  and  a  net  importer  of  dollars  to 
the  region's  economy;  today  we  account  for 
more  than  25,000  visitors  annually  to  the 
region,  visitors  who  pump  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  local  economy  each  year. 

•  We  pioneered  the  early  use  of  instructional 
media  in  our  teacher  education  programs 
in  1914,  and  from  that  developed  a  com- 
munications/media program;  today  that 
program  is  a  resource  for  local  residents, 
helping  the  United  Way  and  other  service 
agencies,  as  well  as  local  corporations, 
bring  their  message  to  the  people. 

•  Summer  extension  programs  were  establish- 
ed in  1915  and  a  separate  continuing  educa- 
tion effort  in  1954;  today  more  than  3,000 
area  adults  pursue  career  development  and 
adapt  to  structural  changes  in  the  economy 
by  pursuing  their  education  on  campus  each 
evening  and  summer. 

•  We  developed  a  nursing  major  in  the  1950s 
with  Burbank  Hospital,  and  a  BSN  in  1962; 
today  an  average  of  100  nurses  a  year 
graduate  and  fill  positions  in  regional  and 
state  health  service  organizations. 

•  We  began  an  off-campus  partnership  with 
the  Raytheon  Corporation  in  the  early  60s, 
and  another  off-campus  collaborative 
effort  with  the  Merrimack  Education 
Center;  today  this  model  continues  to  assist 
local  corporations  and  school  systems  with 
short-term  and  long-range  educational 
needs. 

•  In  the  1890s  when  Fitch- 
burg  had   nearly   as 


More  than  100  nurses  a  year  now  graduate  from  the 
college  and  fill  positions  in  regional  health  service 
organizations. 

many  schools  as  teachers  (41  schools,  51 
teachers),  the  leading  citizens  of  Leominster 
and  Fitchburg  petitioned  the  legislature  for 
a  Normal  School  to  serve  the  area's  grow- 
ing population;  in  1894  the  school  opened 
with  a  leased  building,  a  budget  under 
$1 1,500,  and  25  students;  today,  with  6,000 
attending  weekly,  18  buildings  and  a  $30 
million  budget,  Fitchburg  State  College  has 
an  estimated  $70  million  economic  impact 
on  the  region. 

Every  segment  of  the  region's  for-profit  and 
non-profit  sectors  has  benefitted  from  the  col- 
lege's history  of  expanding  service.  No  college, 
no  corporation,  no  institution  or  agency,  has 
had  the  pervasive  influence  on  the  life  of  North 
Central  Massachusetts  that  Fitchburg  State  has 
had  during  its  100  years  of  service  to  the 
community. 

Today  these  general,  historic  trends  continue 
in  specific  college  activities  that  each  year  yield 
immediate  benefits  to  all  members  of  the  North 
Central  Massachusetts  community.  In  the 
sections  that  follow,  we  expand  on  this 
chronicle  of  the  ways  in  which  we  serve 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and 
particularly  the  Montachusett 
region. 


Graduate  and 
Continuing  Education 

Nowhere  is  our  response  to  community  needs 
more  evident  than  in  the  offerings  of  our  Divi- 
sion of  Graduate  and  Continuing  Education. 
We  have  a  long  and  distinguished  history  of 
providing  educational  opportunities  for  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  division  has  been  providing  summer  pro- 
grams since  1915,  graduate  programs  since 
1935,  and  evening  programs  since  1954;  today, 
we  enroll  more  than  3,000  part-time  students 
each  semester. 

•  From  its  beginnings,  the  division  has  work- 
ed closely  with  area  school  districts  and 
education  collaboratives,  offering  a  host  of 
graduate  programs  in  education  and  other 
in-service  opportunities  to  area  teachers  and 
public  school  systems. 

•  The  college  is  one  of  three  academic  institu- 
tions authorized  to  offer  state-wide 
graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  in 
vocational  education.  The  division  provides 
programs  at  a  dozen  sites  throughout  the 
state.  The  program  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
this  field  of  training  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  survival  of  its  manufacturing 
sector. 

•  Late  in  the  1950s,  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  in  industrial  science,  authorized 
and  approved  by  the  presiding  board  of 
trustees,  became  uniquely  identified  with 
our  evening  undergraduate  division.  The 
degree  features  concentrations  in  electrical 
or  manufacturing  technology,  and  is 
available  today  to  participating  industries. 
Its  specific  aim  is  to  provide  a  technical 
education  for  people  in  industry  and 
business. 

•  The  division  has  a  long-standing  academic 
relationship  with  the  Raytheon  Company. 
Begun  in  1963  as  an  experiment  in 
collegiate-industrial  collaboration,  the 
Raytheon  Institute  has  flourished  and 
expanded  until  it  now  includes  a  number 
of  industrial  locations  in  the  Raytheon 
complex.  An  average  of  600  students  are 
enrolled  in  courses,  and  from  25  to  30  earn 


the  bachelor  of  science  degree  each  year. 
Recently,  a  master  of  computer  science 
degree  was  added.  Other  high  tech  com- 
panies served  include  Digital,  Alpha 
Industries,  NYPRO,  Norton  Company  and 
smaller  area  firms. 

Area  professionals  and  companies  also  take 
advantage  of  the  division's  offerings  in  such 
fields  as  communications/media,  computer 
science  and  management.  The  college 
offers  the  master  of  science  degree  in  these 
areas.  Industrial  advisory  committees  and 
corporate  sponsors  offer  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  these  programs  to  the  larger 
community. 

The  future:  The  Division  of  Graduate  and 
Continuing  Education  continues  to  seek 
new  and  innovative  methods  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  the  region.  In  the 
works  for  the  coming  years  are  an  expand- 
ed lineup  of  teleconferences  and  telecourses 
— bringing  the  nation's  best  minds  to 
interact  with  the  region's  most  creative 
talent  to  solve  pressing  problems. 


Off-campus  partnerships,  including  one  with  the 
Raytheon  Corporation,  help  corporations  meet 
their  educational  needs. 


The  Montachusett 
Economic  Center 

Established  in  1981,  the  college's  Montachusett 
Economic  Center  has  provided  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  assistance  to 
local  businesses,  non-profit  agencies  and 
government  bodies.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  Business  Administration  Department, 
MEC's  two-fold  mission  is  to  stimulate  the 
region's  economic  development  while  serving 
as  an  important  laboratory  experience  for  the 
college's  marketing  and  management 
undergraduates. 

MEC's  services  over  the  years  have  included 
marketing  research,  to  provide  precise  and 
predictable  measures  of  consumer  needs  and 
interests  in  the  region;  labor  market  studies,  to 
help  industries  interested  in  locating  or  expan- 
ding plant  capacity  in  the  region;  small  business 
assistance,  to  help  those  who  could  not  afford 
consulting  agency  fees;  and  seminars  that  pre- 
sent for  discussion  business  issues  of  the  day. 

During  the  1989-90  year,  MEC's  clients 
included: 

•  Fitchburg's  Office  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, which  sought  market  research  on  the 
downtown  shopping  area  to  aid  local 
merchants. 

•  Leominster  Hospital,  which  was  interested 
in  public  attitudes  on  health  care  issues. 

•  Forester  Moulding  and  Lumber  in 
Leominster,  which  sought  marketing 
support. 

•  Fitchburg  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany, which  needed  a  questionnaire 
redesigned  and  a  telemarketing  program 
implemented. 

Internship  Program 

Like  the  Montachusett  Economic  Center,  the 
college's  extensive  internship  program  benefits 
both  the  students  and  the  community.  Virtually 
every  academic  program  offers  students  the 
opportunity   to   put   their   classroom 
theory    into    practice.    Biology 
majors    have    interned    at 
hospitals,    water    plants 


and  fish  hatcheries;  English  majors  at 
newspapers,  literary  magazines  and  corpora- 
tions; political  science  majors  at  law  offices, 
mayoral  offices  and  the  state  legislature. 

Oftentimes,  area  businesses  find  the  quality  of 
our  students'  work  to  be  so  good  that  they 
offer  full  time  employment  after  graduation. 
As  a  consequence,  nearly  90  percent  of  our 
graduates  are  employed  in  their  professions 
within  six  months  of  graduation. 

McKay  Teacher 
Education  Center 

Throughout  its  history,  the  college  has  played 
an  integral  role  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
education  efforts  of  the  region  by  educating 
and  training  teachers  at  the  campus  laboratory 
school.  One  is  hard  pressed  to  find  a  school  in 
the  region  that  is  not  staffed  or  led  by  our 
graduates.  Currently,  our  McKay  Teacher 
Education  Center  is  the  only  elementary  school 
in  the  city  that  includes  a  nurse,  art  and  music 
teachers,  and  a  librarian.  Enrolling  one  of  the 
most  diverse  school  populations  in  the  city,  the 
McKay  mission  is  pursued  by  a  team  of  city 
teachers  and  college  faculty.  It  is  a  natural  col- 
laborative between  the  city  and  the  college  to 


The  city's  children  benefit  from  the 
resources  of  the  McKay  Teacher 
Education  Center. 


enhance  public  education.  The  many  services 
the  Center  provides  for  the  area  include: 

•  Offering  area  teachers  access  to  a  wide 
range  of  curriculum  resources:  learning 
kits,  games,  computer  software,  video 
tapes,  films,  musical  instruments  and  art 
materials, 

•  Providing  a  locale  for  micro-teaching  to 
benefit  city  school  children, 

•  Establishing  laboratory  rooms  to  enable 
area  teachers  to  set  up  projects,  carry  out 
experiments,  and  display  teacher-made 
learning  tools, 

•  Providing  library  resources  and  other 
materials  to  assist  local  teachers  with 
research  topics,  and  then  providing  infor- 
mation on  methodologies  for  presenting 
these  topics  in  the  classroom, 

•  Forming  collaborates  with  school  districts 
within  the  region  to  use  teachers,  faculty 
and  administrators  as  resources  for  in- 
service  and  pre-service  training,  curriculum 
planning,  and  regional  interchanges  of 
ideas,  personnel,  and  material  via  assorted 
seminars,  conferences,  and  workshops, 

•  Establishing  a  parents  outreach  effort  for 
collaborative  modeling  that  provides 
seminars  to  McKay  parents  on  such  issues 
as  parenting,  drug  use,  and  divorce. 

Campus  Center 

The  Campus  Center's  primary  mission  is  stu- 
dent services,  but  the  building's  attractiveness, 
location  and  resources  make  it  a  crossroads  for 
regional-college  cooperation  on  many  levels. 
For  thousands  of  hours  each  year,  local  groups 
and  individuals  rent  (for  profit  activity)  or  are 
loaned  (non-profit  activities)  facilities  under  the 
coordination  of  the  Center's  reservation  and 
scheduling  functions. 

Artists  from  throughout  the  state  exhibit  their 
work  in  the  Center's  art  gallery,  which  is  open 
to  the  public  free  of  charge.  The  Center  is  home 
for  a  series  of  conferences,  seminars  and 
workshops  that  educate  students  and  area 
citizens  on  selected  topics,  such  as  AIDS, 
regional  environmental  issues,  and  elderly 
affairs. 


The  Campus  Center  is  a  favorite  meeting  place  for 
area  groups. 

The  Library 

The  college  library  is  a  valued  community 
resource,  particularly  in  the  health,  education 
and  business  fields,  where  our  collections  are 
more  extensive  than  those  of  most  community 
libraries.  Local  residents  have  no  research 
facility  of  comparable  size  and  capacity 
available  to  them  due  to  the  lack  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  area.  The  college  library  serves  as 
an  archive  for  local  history,  and  currently 
houses  collections  of  papers  delivered  at  the  col- 
lege's annual  local  history  conference,  as  well 
as  the  papers  of  acclaimed  young  adult  novelist 
Robert  Cormier,  past  records  of  the  Fitchburg 
Sentinel  and  Enterprise,  and  the  archives  of  the 
college. 

Cultural  Events 

Virtually  every  special  program  we  have  on 
campus — from  seminars  to  speeches,  concerts 
to  art  exhibits — is  open  to  the  public,  usually 
free  or  for  a  nominal  charge.  The  college  ex- 
tensively promotes  these  events  to  the  area  via 
newspaper  ads,  news  releases  and  its  own 
quarterly  Community  Report. 


Our  Visiting  Artists  and  Lecturer's  Series  has 
become  a  respected  tradition.  Funded  by  the 
Fitchburg  State  College  Foundation,  the  series 
chooses  a  different  focus  for  each  year.  Then, 
the  best  speakers  in  the  country  are  sought  out. 
The  year  we  focused  on  writers,  for  example, 
we  brought  Tom  Wolfe,  John  Barth  and  John 
Asbery  to  campus.  Economics  was  the  theme 
as  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Michael  Harr- 
ington and  Irving  R.  Levine  came  to  town. 
History  prompted  invitations  to  Doris  Kearns 
Goodwin,  J.  Anthony  Lukas  and  Ernest  May. 
Albert  Bandura,  Robert  Kegan  and  Edwin 
Locke  were  here  this  year  to  discuss  contem- 
porary thought  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  region  do  citizens  have  the 
opportunity  to  experience  such  diversity  of 
thought. 

Students:  A  Lifeline  of  Service 

It  is  difficult  to  chronicle  the  activities  and  con- 
tributions our  campus  community  makes  to  the 
social  vitality  of  the  region;  there  are  so  many 
individual  stories  to  tell.  Most  difficult  of  all 
is  providing  a  catalog  of  community  volunteer 
efforts  undertaken  by  our  students.  But  it's 
vital  that  we  make  their  work  known.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  the  press,  much  of  the  publicity 
our  students  receive  is  about  hazing  or  frater- 
nity parties.  Yet  only  two  or  three  percent  of 
our  students  are  members  of  fraternities  or 
sororities.  Most,  however,  do  belong  to  one  or 
more  of  the  60-plus  social  and  academic  clubs 
that  (as  with  fraternities  and  sororities)  con- 
tribute hundreds  of  volunteer  hours  to  the  com- 
munity. Perhaps  one  statistic  will  demonstrate 
our  students'  commitment  and  character:  each 
year,  student  donations  of  blood  to  the  North 
Central  Massachusetts  Red  Cross  makes  Fitch- 
burg State  College  the  largest  single  source  of 
donated  blood  in  the  region. 

A  Matter  of  Value 

The  cornerstone  of  our  service  to  the  region  and 
the  state  is,  of  course,  the  undergraduate  educa- 
tion we  offer. 

Because    of   our    state    subsidy    and 
carefully    controlled    operational 
costs,    Fitchburg    State    is    a 
remarkable    value     to 


students  pursuing  a  college  degree.  And  these 
savings  are  most  apparent  when  measured  for 
local  commuting  students. 

The  college's  total  tuition  and  fee  charges  for 
1989-90  were  $1,750— or  about  20  percent  of 
the  average  tuition  and  fee  charges  of 
Massachusetts'  private  colleges.  The  savings  to 
local  families  whose  sons,  daughters — and  even 
more  frequently,  mothers  and  fathers — 
commute  here  daily  exceeds  $50  million  over 
a  four-year  period.  Less  than  50  percent  of 
these  savings,  however,  are  attributable  to 
FSC's  state  subsidy.  The  balance  is  due  to  other 
factors,  including  the  inherent  efficiency  of  a 
mission  focused  on  teaching,  and  a  tradition 
of  keeping  administrative  costs  under  control 
(our  per-student  spending  on  administration  is 
49  percent  below  the  U.S.  average  for  similar 
public  colleges). 

These  savings  are  of  critical  importance  to  state 
and  North  Central  Massachusetts'  business  and 
social  interests.  Our  graduate  program  in 
management  science  is  one  quarter  of  the  cost 
of  a  graduate  business  degree  at  one  of 
Worcester's  private  colleges,  for  example.  Low 
tuitions  are  perceived  as  a  subsidy  to  the  poor 
and  most  needy.  They  are.  But  low  tuitions 
serve  a  broader  purpose.  They  encourage  all 
those  who  might  not  otherwise  perceive  any 
economic  gain  in  continuing  their  education 
beyond  high  school — answering  a  critical  need 
for  college-educated  workers  in  the 
knowledged-based  economy. 

Because  of  its  state  subsidy,  Fitchburg  State  is 
also  able  to  provide  programs  in  such  high-cost 
fields  as  nursing,  teacher  training,  computer 
science  and  management  information 
systems — majors  that  private  colleges  find  dif- 
ficult to  support  through  tuition  income  alone. 

And  once  our  students  graduate,  they  return 
so  much  to  the  community — repaying  their  tax 
subsidy  many  times  over  in  a  lifetime  of  work. 
Our  4,000  graduates  in  the  Montachusett 
region,  with  their  higher-than-average  lifetime 
earnings,  will  add  $2.6  billion  to  the  area's 
economy  during  their  careers.  These 
numbers  show  in  microcosm  the  effect 
low-tuition  public  colleges  have  on 
the  Massachusetts  economy  as 
a  whole. 


Making  the  Connection: 
A  Plan  for  the  1990s 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  college  to  North  Central  Massachusetts, 
the  college's  history  of  ever  expanding  service 
to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  communi- 
ty for  decades  did  not  yield  the  level  of  com- 
munity support  typical  of  the  relationship  of 
public  colleges  to  their  communities  outside 
Massachusetts,  or  even  to  the  extent  found  in 
other  regions  within  the  state.  The  college  and 
the  community  pursued  seemingly  separate  ex- 
istences for  most  of  the  school's  history. 

That  mutually-preferred  pattern  changed 
forever  in  the  1980s.  Important  links  were 
established  between  the  college  and  the  com- 
munity. College  personnel  became  more  active 
in  community  service  efforts,  and  community 
leaders  became  members  of  the  college's  gover- 
ning and  advisory  boards. 

We  also  formed  the  FSC  Foundation,  with  a 
board  of  directors  wholly  drawn  from  non- 
college  members  of  the  regional  community. 
We  revitalized  and  staffed  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Office  to  tap  the  college's  best  talent  in 
planning  a  solid  future  for  the  college. 

These  efforts  have  provided  the  college  and  the 
community  with  new  resources.  The  FSC  Foun- 
dation now  manages  a  college  endowment  of 
$1.5  million,  and  our  alumni  donate  nearly 
$200,000  annually  to  support  the  college.  None 
of  these  resources  existed  in  1980.  Moreover, 
nearly  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  is  now  pro- 
vided annually  from  charitable  sources  to  help 
the  college  pursue  its  mission. 

Despite  these  gains,  the  college's  needs  have 
grown  as  the  state's  tax  support  has  dwindled. 
As  a  consequence,  the  FSC  Foundation  in  1988 
hired  the  national  fund-raising  firm  of 
Ketchum,  Inc.,  to  assess  the  college's  poten- 
tial for  increasing  private  support.  A  leader- 
ship committee  of  college  and  local  leaders  ex- 
amined with  Ketchum  the  ways  the  college 
could  use  such  income  to  support  its  educa- 
tional and  community-service  mission.  From 
that  work  has  emerged  a  plan  for  the  1990s  that 
identifies  the  college's  critical  needs  and  a  plan 
for  seeking  community  support  for  those  needs. 


* 


$ 


Scholarships: 
An  Offer  of  Hope 


Cuts  in  state  spending  have  reduc- 
ed our  tax  subsidy  by  $3  million  in 
inflation-adjusted  terms  since  1988.  Because 
the  ratio  of  tax  support  to  student  support  was 
five  to  one,  each  percentage  decrease  in  state 
allocations  required  a  five  percent  increase  in 
student  payments.  The  reduction  in  the  state 
subsidy  is  likely  to  continue  for  several  years 
to  come,  and  the  decrease  of  the  past  years  will 
never  be  restored. 

The  higher  student  costs  these  cuts  generate 
have  wiped  out  the  scholarship  gains  the 
college  has  made  in  recent  years.  The  series  of 
$500  scholarships  started  by  the  Foundation 
covered  60  percent  of  a  student's  tuition  in 
1980.  They  will  cover  only  25  percent  of 
tuition  costs  in  1991.  Area  students  relied  heavi- 
ly on  these  merit-based  scholarships  to  pursue 
their  education  and  remain  in  the  region.  Unless 
the  philanthrophic  community  helps  the  college 
address  these  decreases  in  scholarship 
assistance,  many  students  will  be  denied  access 
to  a  quality  education. 

Faculty: 

Retaining  and  Re-training 

The  state  funding  cuts  also  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  quality  of  the  college's  faculty.  The 
1990s  are  expected  to  feature  faculty  shortages 
in  all  disciplines,  particularly  the  arts  and 
sciences  so  vital  to  an  undergraduate  education. 

Retaining  existing  faculty,  however,  is  the  more 
immediate  challenge.  The  primary  function  of 
an  undergraduate  faculty  is  teaching,  and  the 
standard  faculty  workload  here  is  four  courses 
a  semester.  (At  MIT,  the  other  extreme,  the 
standard  faculty  load  is  one  course  per 
semester).  This  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  Fitch- 


burg  State:  the  high  teaching  load  contributes 
to  cost  efficiency  and,  because  all  senior  faculty 
teach,  quality  instruction.  But  time  off  from 
the  classroom,  and  the  financial  resources  to 
pursue  research  and  scholarship,  are  benefits 
that  quality  faculty  rightly  demand  to  "keep 
their  edge."  State  budget  cuts  have  seriously 
disabled  our  faculty  development  efforts.  Even 
before  these  reductions,  state  funding  in  that 
area  was  low  and  bureaucratically  encumbered. 

Only  private  support  can  give  Fitchburg  State 
the  reliable  and  flexible  resources  it  must  have 
to  retain  its  best  faculty. 

The  Hardship  of  Hardware 

Equipment  and  library  materials  are  also  areas 
of  serious  concern.  Computers  have  revolu- 
tionized both  the  way  colleges  teach  and  what 
they  teach.  This  trend  will  continue,  becoming 
even  more  prevalent  in  the  1990s.  At  Fitchburg 
State  College,  the  problem  is  more  acute  than 
at  many  other  institutions.  Since  we're  primari- 
ly a  professional  college,  communications  and 
computing  technology  now  lie  at  the  core  of 
many  of  our  programs. 

The  industrial  technology  teacher  education 
program  serves  as  a  good  example.  Most,  if  not 
all,  industrial  machinery  is  now  computer- 
assisted,  and  nearly  all  industrial  products  are 
computer-designed.  Robotics  is  an  increasing- 
ly important  science  in  manufacturing.  To 
educate  those  who  will  in  turn  educate  the 
future  industrial  workforce  requires  heavy  in- 
vestments in  new  technology,  and  in  the  train- 
ing needed  to  keep  faculty  at  the  cutting  edge. 
Fitchburg  State  is  the  only  college  in 
Massachusetts  educating  industrial  technology 
teachers. 

Regrettably,  Massachusetts  does  not  have 
the  resources — and  would  not  necessarily 
apply  them  even  if  it  did — to  maintain  state- 
of-the-art  equipment,  or  to  keep  faculty 
abreast  of  technological  changes  in  their 
disciplines.  Private  resources,  particularly  from 
corporations  who  benefit  from  the  educated 
manpower  these  programs  produce,  will 
be  needed.  Endowed  funds  that  yield 
a  steady  flow  of  annual  income 
are  essential  for  these 
purposes. 
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Higher  student  costs  these  last  few  years  have 
resulted  in  a  pressing  need  for  more  FSC 
Foundation-sponsored  merit  scholarships. 

Books:  The  Struggle 
To  Remain  Current 

Library  books  and  other  materials  are,  of 
course,  an  important  aspect  of  any  great  col- 
lege. Fitchburg  State  has  a  substantial  library, 
and  the  facility  is  well-designed  for  use  by 
students  as  a  study  and  research  area.  The 
library  has  over  160,000  volumes  and  thousands 
of  periodicals  and  magazines.  It  is  open  for  use 
as  a  research  aid  to  local  businesses  and  cor- 
porations, and  is  connected  by  computer  with 
a  statewide  system  of  college  and  community 
libraries. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
the  library,  its  line  item  budget,  $100,000, 
was  wiped  out  during  the  state  budget  crisis 
of  1989.  It  can  be  argued  that  a  year's  loss  of 
book  purchases  is  a  minor  problem  that  can 
be  overcome  in  future  years.  But  not  periodical 
literature  and  magazines.  And  it  is  in  these 
areas  that  the  college  needs  to  do 
more,  because  its  curriculum  has 
changed  so  much  in  the  last  20 
years. 


Undergraduate  education  in  business,  nursing, 
computer  science  and  other  professional  ma- 
jors relies  heavily  on  the  use  of  expensive  pro- 
fessional journals  and  magazines  for  research 
and  study.  Knowledge  in  these  fields  expands 
and  changes  faster  than  textbook  publishing 
can  keep  apace  of.  Undergraduates  need  to  stay 
on  track  with  professionals  in  the  field  if  they 
are  to  hit  the  ground  running  after  graduation. 
Past  state  cutbacks  in  the  library  budget  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  strengthening  this 
resource  for  future  students  and  the  professions 
they  serve. 

Culture:  Learning 
Beyond  the  Classroom 

Last,  but  in  no  sense  least,  is  the  challenge  to 
provide  cultural  awareness  and  deeper 
understanding  of  classroom  lessons  gleaned 
through  visits  by  non-campus  scholars  and 
artists.  That  challenge  is  particularly  important 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
economically  or  culturally  disadvantaged.  The 
college's  current  experience  with  the  endowed 
Visiting  Artists  and  Lecturers  Series  has  pro- 
ven the  worth  of  these  extracurricular  activities 
in  supporting  the  education  of  our  students. 
The  series  has  also  added  much  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  quality  of  life  in  North  Central 
Massachusetts. 


While  the  cost  of  maintaining  updated  equipment 
has  skyrocketed  during  the  Technology  Age,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachsuetts  has  fewer 
resources  to  fund  purchases  and  repairs. 


The  challenges,  then,  for  Fitchburg  State 
College  will  be  to  provide  a  quality  education 
in  the  face  of  reductions  in  our  state  subsidy 
and  bureaucratic  policies  that  stifle  initiative 
and  stall  achievement.  The  five  areas  listed 
above  have  been  identified  as  the  critical  places 
where  voluntary  gifts  can  provide  a  "private 
edge"  of  excellence  for  Fitchburg  State. 

The  Goals 

To  pursue  voluntary  support,  the  college  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  moving  ahead  in  these 
areas  during  the  next  decade  at  $5  million  in 
endowed  funds,  or  $400,000  in  annual  income, 
to  be  used  as  follows: 

•  $80,000  for  annual  scholarships,  which, 
when  added  to  the  Foundation's  current 
program,  will  provide  200  merit-based 
scholarships  of  $500  each,  or,  depending 
on  escalation  in  student  costs,  100  of 
$1,000; 

•  $160,000  for  faculty  enrichment  programs, 
including  an  endowment  to  fund  professor- 
ships, grants  for  continued  scholarship  and 
research,  recruitment  of  minority  faculty 
and  graduate  fellowships; 

•  $80,000  to  purchase  and  maintain 
technological  equipment; 

•  $40,000  to  purchase  books  and  periodicals 
for  the  college  library; 

•  $40,000  in  additional  funds  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  the  Foundation-sponsored 
Visiting  Artists  and  Lecturers  Series. 

The  Rationale 

These  five  targets  are  grounded  in  analysis  of 
national  patterns  of  giving  to  public  colleges 
by  the  college's  Development  Office.  Here  is 
the  rank  and  relative  percentage  of  gifts  receiv- 
ed by  public  colleges  in  the  nation: 


Rank 

Source                Percent  of  Income 

1 

Corporations                            32.6 

2 

Non-Alumni  Individuals          27.8 

3 

Foundations                             16.7 

4 

Alumni                                       15.7 

5 

Parents                                         .8 

One  of  the  priorities  for  the  college's  private  fund- 
raising  effort  is  the  library,  a  vital  component  of 
any  high  quality  institution. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are  patterns 
for  public  colleges,  not  private  ones.  At  private 
colleges,  the  three  top  donor  sources  are  (1) 
alumni,  (2)  non-alumni  individuals  and  (3)  cor- 
porations. Based  upon  current  alumni  support, 
Fitchburg  State  could  raise  $1  million  a  year 
//  it  could  approximate  the  national  patterns 
shown  above  for  public  colleges.  In  fact,  FSC 
alumni  have  considerably  more  potential  to 
give.  The  average  gift  for  public  college  alum- 
ni is  three  times  higher  than  FSC's.  The  fac- 
tors inhibiting  our  alumni  results  are: 

1.  lack  of  an  established  giving  tradition 
(a  regular  pattern  of  annual  solicitation  is 
less  than  10  years  old  at  the  college); 

2.  a  small  number  of  alumni  at  the  prime 
giving  ages  (half  our  alumni  are  under  32 
years  old); 

3.  an  overwhelming  majority  of  alumni  at 
the  prime  giving  ages  in  relatively 
low-paying  teaching  or  nursing 
professions. 


However,  the  Development  Office  study  of 
these  factors  suggests  dramatic  change  for  the 
1990s.  The  number  of  alumni  in  the  prime 
giving  ages,  both  for  annual  gifts  from  discre- 
tionary income  and  deferred  gifts,  will  double. 
Moreover,  alumni  will  have  experienced  10 
years  of  consistent  annual  giving  appeals  as  the 
1990s  begin,  and  an  increasing  proportion  will 
be  in  careers  that  engender  higher  levels  of 
discretionary  income  than  does  teaching.  Now 
is  the  time  to  aggressively  address  alumni 
giving  levels. 

But,  realistically,  this  maturation  of  our  alumni 
giving  program  will  not  have  much  effect 
until  the  end  of  the  1990s.  To  meet  our 
current  needs  we  must  also  expand  the  support 
we  receive  from  the  community.  As  the 
national  data  on  the  sources  of  philanthropic 
support  for  public  colleges  shows,  community 
support  must  come  from  non-alumni  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  The  college  will 
begin  an  Annual  Fund  aimed  at  raising  funds 
from  these  two  sources  as  the  second  part  of 
its  plan  to  meet  its  voluntary  gift  goals  in  the 
1990s.  Four  factors  determine  the  success  of 
any  fund-raising  effort: 

•  the  quality  of  volunteer  leadership; 

•  the  intensity  of  prospect  cultivation; 

•  a  realistic  assessment  of  objectives; 

•  the  relative  degree  of  an  established 
tradition  of  giving. 


^^^     Faculty  enrichment  programs  have  been 

fc^^    targeted    by    the    FSC    Foundation 

£|J  ^^^    because  they  allow  teachers  and 

IHH        B^.       scholars  to  "keep  their  edge." 


Alumni  donations  have  increased  in  recent  years 
and  there  is  potential  for  even  more  dramatic 
growth. 

No  complaint  is  heard  more  frequently  by 
charitable  leaders  in  this  community  than:  "It's 
always  the  same  folks  doing  the  asking  and  the 
giving.  Where  are  the  new  leaders?  When  are 
the  younger,  newer  members  of  this  community 
going  to  start  doing  their  share?"  Annual 
efforts  to  expand  the  charitable  leadership  by 
more  intensive  prospect  cultivation  and  by 
establishing  regular  patterns  of  communica- 
tions and  giving  are  the  best  response.  In  this 
way,  the  college  will  help  all  charitable  efforts 
in  the  community  and  fulfill  the  obligation  to 
assure  the  donor  that  his  or  her  sacrifices  will 
lead  others  to  similar  efforts. 

To  accomplish  the  development  of  quality 
volunteer  leadership,  the  college  is  expanding 
membership  in  the  President's  Circle,  an 
advisory  board  that  works  with  the  president, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  FSC  Foun- 
dation. In  addition,  we've  established  a 
quarterly  Community  Newsletter,  and  will 
begin  a  Thompson  Hall  Society,  named  after 
our  first  president  and  our  oldest  classroom 
building,  to  recognize  donors  and  promote 
voluntary  gifts  to  the  college. 


These  efforts  are  designed  to  improve  and 
expand  the  role  of  volunteer  leadership  in  our 
fund-raising  effort  by  establising  consistent 
annual  processes  of  cultivating  potential  donors 
and  effectively  utilizing  community  leadership. 
By  establishing  a  Fund  for  Fitchburg  State,  the 
college  will  also  significantly  increase  the  in- 
tensity of  its  pursuit  of  private  gifts  and 
establish  a  more  broad-based  tradition  of  giv- 
ing within  the  regional  community.  This  pro- 
cess holds  out  hope  not  only  for  the  college, 
but  of  developing  philanthropic  leadership  for 
the  region  as  a  whole  in  the  century  to  come. 

The  Next  Step: 
Endowment  Building 

In  these  first-stage  efforts,  Annual  Fund  sup- 
port will  provide  critically  needed  annual 
operating  funds  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
more  long-range  solutions:  an  endowment- 
building  program.  The  college's  upcoming 
Centennial  will  provide  an  ideal  time  for  such 
an  effort,  since  it  will  appeal  to  those  capable 
of  making  large  donations  for  preferred  pro- 
grams. The  college  hopes  to  soon  begin  an 
endowment  campaign,  and  continue  it 
throughout  the  decade. 

As  the  college  approaches  its  100th  year,  the 
beneficial  interactions  between  us  and  the  com- 
munity have  never  been  stronger.  It's  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  hospital,  school,  social 
service  agency,  local  government,  or  private 
corporation  in  the  region  whose  employees 
(or  their  children)  have  not  benefited  from  the 


opportunities  the  college  provides. 

This  report  has  detailed  some  of  the  ways  the 
college  serves  the  community,  and  asks*  the 
community  for  the  means  to  continue  that  ser- 
vice. But  it  lists  only  the  distinctive  aspects  of 
this  college's  appeal  to  this  community's 
interests. 

What  is  our  case  for  broader  philanthropic  sup- 
port? The  altruistic  gift.  In  that  regard,  we're 
no  different  from  any  private  college.  Our 
public  nature  and  the  regional  role  we  play 
sometimes  obscures  the  fact  that  this  college, 
like  all  others,  seeks  "to  transmit  knowledge, 
to  pursue  the  truth  and  to  serve  the  common 
good." 

We  pursue  these  abstract  goals  not  as  an  in- 
stitution, but  as  an  organization  of  individuals 
committed  to  helping  others  acquire  knowledge 
and  skills.  They,  in  turn,  will  breathe  life  into 
this  abstraction  by  affecting  the  lives  of  others. 
And  the  scope  is  grand:  the  college  has 
graduated  25,000  in  the  past  100  years,  and  will 
graduate  20,000  more  in  the  next  25. 

For  the  philanthropic  individual,  the  college  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  translate  the  power  of 
a  life  of  achivement  into  a  benefit  for  the 
future.  Because  of  our  regional  characteristic, 
that  opportunity,  which  all  colleges  offer,  is  of 
most  value  to  philanthropic  individuals  and 
corporations  in  this  community.  Here  and  now, 
they  can  make  a  better  future  for  their  friends 
and  neighbors. 

There  is,  then,  only  one  last  link  to  make.  For 
although  our  case  for  support  is  well- 
documented  and  reasoned,  it  nonetheless  relies 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  imagination,  that  most 
unique  of  human  qualities,  to  become  truly 
compelling.  It  takes  imagination  to  undertand 
how  helping  an  anonymous  nursing  student 
struggling  with  the  cost  of  books  may  one  day 
console  a  sick  loved  one.  It  takes  imagination 
to  link  a  gift  of  a  visiting  lecture  by  a  noted 
jurist  to  the  justice  one  may  some  day  receive. 
Imagination  is  the  link  between  you  and  the 
power  of  the  gift  to  improve  the  future  of  your 
community. 


The  college  will  almost  double  its  alumni  rolls  in 
the  next  25  years. 


And  in  the  end,  it  is  upon  you- 
and    your    imagination — that 
this  call  for  support  rests. 


^ 


Assistant  professor  Harriet  Alonso  published  a  book  on  the  Women 's  Peace  Union. 


fc 


^T   *■       .  C^^^^  Janice    Alberghene, 

^.-^\^-^         associate     professor     of 
C\Kj  English,    presented    a    paper, 

^^  "Adult  Autobiographer  and  Child 

^  Audience:  Allies  in  Search  of  Childhood 
Past, "at  the  Modern  Language  Association's 
Annual  Convention  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  also 
chaired  two  sessions,  one  on  "Children's  Literature 
and  Autobiography"  and  another  that  served  as  the 
business  meeting  for  the  Division  on  Children's 
Literature.  In  addition,  she  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent/president elect  of  the  Children's  Literature 
Association. 

J.  Davidson  Alexander,  associate  prof essor  of  social 
sciences,  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Economic 
Conversion  Planning:  1945  and  1990"  at  a  session 
honoring  Kenneth  Boulding  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Allied  Social  Science  Association  in  Atlan- 
ta. The  paper  explored  the  economics  of  conver- 
ting military  production  to  civilian  production. 

Harriet  Alonso  assistant  professor  of  history,  was 
named  one  of  three  editors  for  a  series  on  Peace 
Studies  and  Conflict  Resolution  to  be  published  by 
Syracuse  University  Press.  Also,  her  book,  The 
Women 's  Peace  Union  and  the  Outlawry  of  War, 
1921-1942  was  published  by  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee Press,  and  she  presented  a  lecture  at  Rutgers 
University  on  "Women  for  Peace  During  the  1920s 
and  1930s." 

Thomas  Battinelli,  professor  of  physical  education, 
published  a  book,  Physique  and  Fitness:  The  In- 
fluence of  Body  Build  on  Physical  Performance. 
The  text  is  aimed  at  undergraduate  physical  educa- 
tion majors  who  study  the  relationship  of  body 
structure  (build,  size,  composition)  and  physical 
performance. 

William  Brown,  professor  of  computer  science,  was 
selected  for  inclusion  in  Who's  Who  in  American 
Education  1989-90. 

James  Colbert,  professor  of  philosophy,  publish- 
ed a  collective  review  in  Studies  in  Soviet  Thought. 
Books  examined  were  Thomas  SowelPs  Marxism, 
Philosophy  and  Economics,  John  Barth  Urban's 
Moscow  and  the  Italian  Communist  Party  from 
Togiliatti  to  Berlinguer,  John  Hoffrmann's  The 


Gramscian  Challenge:  Coercion  and  Consent  in 
Marxist  Political  Theory,  Edward  D'Angelo's 
Cuban  and  North  American  Marxism,  and  Martin 
Schain's  French  Communism  and  Local  Power. 

Christine  Cosgrove,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
Gerald  Higdon,  associate  professor  of  mathematics, 
were  among  just  24  faculty  members  from  colleges 
throughout  the  country  accepted  into  a  week-long 
summer  program  at  Dartmouth  College.  Organiz- 
ed by  John  G.  Kemeny,  a  former  Dartmouth  presi- 
dent who  now  teaches  mathematics  and  computer 
science,  the  program  is  funded  by  the  Sloan  Foun- 
dation. The  topic  of  study  will  be  the  application  of 
computers  to  the  teaching  of  college  mathematics. 

Lee  Cunningham,  professor  of  physical  education, 
published  an  article,  "Don't  Use  Excuses  for  Not 
Exercising,"  in  Diabetes  in  the  News.  Also,  he 
presented  "The  ACSM  Revised  Position  Stand  on 
Fitness  for  Healthy  Adults,"  at  the  spring 
MAHPERD  conference. 

Martin  Cusack,  assistant  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration, was  a  panelist  at  a  seminar  on  state 
taxes  in  Virginia. 

Maria  Mercedes  de  Velasco,  associate  professor  of 
Spanish,  was  a  guest  at  Trinity  College.  She 
presented  a  workshop  on  Latin  American  Theatre 
to  a  group  of  professors  developing  a  program  on 
Hispanic  Theatre.  Also,  she  presented  a  paper  on 
"Teatro  Popular  Columbiano"  for  a  panel  on  Con- 
temporary Latin-American  Theater  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northeast  Modern  Language  in 
Toronto. 

Wayne  Dudley,  professor  of  history,  was  honored 
by  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty in  Higher  Education  for  his  achievements  in 
education  and  community  service. 

Rona  Flippo,  associate  professor  of  education,  was 
elected  to  Who's  Who  in  American  Education. 
Also,  she  was  awarded  another  Ruth  Butler  Grant 
to  continue  the  "Parent  Education  Outreach 
Publication  Series,"  begun  a  year  earlier  under 
MTA  Professional  Development  Grant  funding.  In 
addition,  she  and  former  elementary  education 
major  Judy  Smith  have  had  two  manuscripts — 
"Details,  Details,  Details — One  Way  To  Help  Them 
Remember:  Reflections  From  a  Practicum  Student" 
and  "Parent  Involvement  Through  Home  Letters 
and  Activities,"  accepted  for  publication  in  The 
Reading  Teacher,  the  Journal  of  the  International 
Reading  Association  (IRA).  In  addition,  Rona 
had  a  manuscript,  co-authored  with 
Smith,  accepted  for  publication  in 
Reading  Teacher's  "In  the 
Classroom"  section. 
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Oliver  Ford,  vice  president  for  academic  affairs, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Student  Assessment  in  Public 
Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts"  at  the  1989 
National  Conference  of  Academic  Deans. 

Sheila  Fredette,  professor  of  nursing,  published  an 
article  in  Cancer  Nursing  entitled  "A  Model  for  Im- 
proved Cancer  Patient  Education."  She  also 
presented  the  same  paper  at  the  Oncology  Nursing 
Congress  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Elaine  Gardiner,  associate  vice  president  of 
undergraduate  studies,  presented  a  talk  and 
moderated  a  panel  at  the  1990  Career  Symposium 
sponsored  by  the  John  Hopkins  University  Center 
for  the  Advancement  of  Academically  Talented 
Youth  and  held  at  Hampshire  College.  Attending 
were  academically  talented  7th  graders  who  had 
participated  in  the  annual  CTY  Talent  Search  and 
their  parents. 

Mary  Ann  Hanley,  professor  of  behavioral  sciences 
and  Mary  King,  associate  professor  of  behavioral 
sciences,  published  an  article,  "Teamwork  and 
Technology:  Looking  Ahead  to  2,000,"  in  The 
Link,  a  publication  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Human  Services  in  Education. 

Sophia  Harrell,  associate  professor  of  nursing,  was 
appointed  to  the  Massachusetts  Nurses  Association 
Cabinet  on  Nursing  Education. 

Walter  Jeffko,  professor  of  philosophy,  presented 
a  paper  entitled  "MacMurray's  Rational  Ax- 
iology,"  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional John  MacMurray  Association  at  Marquette 
University.  The  conference  papers  will  be  publish- 
ed in  a  book  entitled,  John  MacMurray's  Post 
Modern  Philosophy:  The  Primacy  of  Persons  in 
Community." 


James    Colbert    of  the   Philosophy 
Department  examined  Marxism  in 
a  recent  publication. 


Allan  Kimmel,  professor  of  psychology  and 
Peter  Hogan,  associate  professor  of  psychology,  led 
a  special  session  entitled  "When  Professors  Go 
Astray:  Ethics  in  Academic  Settings,"  at  the  61st 
annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Psychological 
Association  (EPA)  in  Philadelphia. 

Louis  Lorenzen,  professor  of  art,  presented  "The 
American  Indian  Perspective"  at  The  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Phillipston  as  part  of  Earth  Day 
1990.  In  addition,  he  presented  a  talk  at  Leominster 
High  School  as  part  of  the  Arts  in  the  School  Week. 

John  McGrail,  associate  professor  of  English,  had 
a  poem  published  in  the  Irish  Review. 

Barbara  Madden,  professor  of  nursing,  had  an  ar- 
ticle, "The  Hybrid  Model  as  a  Methodology  for 
Study  of  Therapeutic  Alliance,"  published  in  Ad- 
vance in  Nursing  Science. 

John  Moon,  professor  of  history,  attended  a  con- 
ference on  the  "Security  Implications  of  a  Chemical 
Weapons  Ban"  near  Munich.  Among  the  35  par- 
ticipants were  members  of  the  RAND  Corporation, 
SHAPE,  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  West  German  Ministry  of  Defense,  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sussex,  the  Unviversity  of  Leeds,  the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analyses,  and  Western  delegates 
to  the  Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  The 
purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  gauge  the  impact 
that  a  Chemical  Warfare  Convention  (banning  the 
production,  deployment  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons)  would  have  on  Western  security. 

Thomas  Murray,  assistant  professor  of  English, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Mirroring"  as  part  of  a 
Literature  and  Psychology  panel  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Northeast  Modern  Language 
Association  in  Toronto.  Murray  was  also  selected 
secretary  of  the  section  on  Literature  and 
Psychology  for  the  next  meeting. 

Irene  Passios,  associate  professor  of  education, 
visited  state  schools  in  Budapest,  Hungary  and  Por- 
toroz,  Jugoslavia. 

Carol  Picard,  assistant  professor  of  nursing, 
presented  an  all-day  program  on  "Stress-Related 
Disorders  in  the  Workplace:  Strategies  for  Interven- 
tion and  Health  Promotion"  to  employees  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  in  Nashua.  Also,  she  was 
selected  co-chairperson  of  the  Cabinet  on  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Nurses  Association.  At 
the  State  House,  she  presented  a  workshop  on 
"How  to  Lobby  Effectively"  as  pan  of  the 
Massachusetts  Nurses  Association  Lobby  Day.  She 
gave  welcoming  remarks  and  introduced  the  gover- 


Professor  of  Human  Services  Cynthia  Tower  is 
active  in  regional  and  national  professional  groups. 

nor  and  Lt.  Governor,  and  a  number  of  state 
legislators  to  the  300  nurses  in  attendance.  She 
presented  "Caring  and  the  Story:  The  Compelling 
Nature  of  What  Must  Be  Told  and  Understood  in 
the  Human  Dimension  of  Suffering"  at  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  International  Center  for 
Human  Caring  at  University  of  Texas  Health 
Sciences  Center  in  Houston. 

Caryl  Sickul,  assistant  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion, performed  at  the  Salem  State  Arts  Festival. 
The  event  was  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Creative 
and  Performing  Arts.  On  campus,  she  presented  a 
modern  dance  performance  based  on  Indonesian 
culture  and  spirituality.  Entitled  "Sheaves  of  Light: 
Reflections  of  Indonesia,"  the  performance  mixed 
slides  and  music  from  Bali  and  Java,  with  contem- 
porary choreography. 

Richard  Spencer,  professor  of  psychology,  along 
with  several  students,  presented  Student  Communi- 
ty Needs  Assessment  Project  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  New  England  Organization  of 
Human  Services  Education  in  Killington,  VT. 

Mary  King,  associate  professor  of  behavioral 
sciences,  also  conducted  a  workshop  for  faculty  and 
practitioners  on  "Developing  a  Course  on  Legal  and 
Ethical  Issues  in  Human  Services:  Concerns  and 
Challenges"  and  moderated  a  luncheon  panel  that 
included  Cynthia  Tower  and  David  Maloney,  both 
professors  of  behavioral  sciences. 

William  S  trader,  associate  professor  of  education, 
had  an  article,  "Am  I  a  Dinosaur?  Non-Sexist  Com- 
munication with  Young  Children,"  published  in 
Celebrations,  a  newsletter  of  the  Association  for 


Humanistic  Education.  Also,  he  had  an  article 
"Roaming  Around  with  Dinosaurs,"  published  in 
Family  Day  Caring.  The  article  was  written  with 
Kathy  (Rinker)  Trahan  '88.  In  addition,  Strader 
made  two  presentations:  "Parents  and  Staffs  Work- 
ing Together:  Parent  Involvement  Practices  in  Child 
Care"  at  the  Concord  Children's  Center  Inservice 
Training  Program,  and  "Play  and  Its  Importance 
in  the  Development  of  Kindergarten  Children"  at 
the  First  Annual  Rhode  Island  Kindergarten  Con- 
ference at  Rhode  Island  College.  In  addition,  he 
published  an  article  "Pre-practicum,  Practicum  and 
Field  Experiences  in  Early  Childhood  Teacher 
Education,"  in  the  Journal  of  Early  Childhood 
Teacher  Education. 

Cynthia  Tower,  professor  of  human  services,  spoke 
on  "Homeless  Students"  at  the  National  Education 
Association  Conference  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Also,  she  presented  a  workshop  on  foster  care  at 
the  New  England  Organization  of  Human  Services 
Education  Conference  in  Rutland,  Vermont.  She 
also  served  as  moderator  for  the  Legislative 
Breakfast  sponsored  by  the  Office  for  Children.  The 
program  was  "Juvenile  Sex  Offender:  Yesterday's 
Failure  Tomorrow's  Treatment  Challenge. 

Nancy  Wiegersma,  professor  of  economics, 
delivered  a  talk  on  Vietnam  to  the  Leominster 
Business  &  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Michele  Moran  Zide,  Sandra  Miller-Jacobs,  Anne 
May  and  Patricia  Barbaresi,  professors  of  special 
education,  presented  a  paper,  "Collaboration  for 
Reform  in  Teacher  Education:  Equity  in  the  Part- 
nership" at  the  70th  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Teacher  Educators  in  Las  Vegas.  The  group 
addressed  the  restructuring  of  teacher  education  in 
Massachusetts. 

Louis  Zivic,  associate  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration, had  his  case  study  "Elmtown  Water 
Works"  accepted  for  inclusion  in  the  5th  edition 
of  Marketing  Management,  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons.  Also,  he  spoke  at  the  Market 
Research  Associates'  32nd  annual  conference  in 
New  York.  His  topic  was  "Basics  of  Marketing 
Research." 

A  total  of  16  faculty  members  made  presentations 
at  the  Diversity  on  Common  Ground  Inter-District 
Conference  held  at  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  Col- 
lege: Robert  Tapply,  William  Strader,  Donald 
Isaac,  Carol  Gilbert,  Rose  Anne  Addorisio, 
Elizabeth  Maney,  Lee  Cunningham,  Jean  Wor- 
folk,  Ali  Errishi,  Philip  Tardanico, 
McAndrew,  Ernest  Fandreyer,  Elana 
Schreiber,  Cynthia  Tower,  Nancy 
Yee   and  Patricia  Raquet. 
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The  art  of  Andy  Syrbick  was  on  view  at  the  Campus  Center  Art  Gallery  this  year. 


S-        \ V^  1989-1990 

^N  Visiting  Artists 

Y^  and  Lecturers  Series 

Theme:    Science    and    Mathematics. 

Kenneth  P.  Bechis,  physicist/astronaut,  a 
member  of  the  technical  staff  at  The  Analytic 
Sciences  Corporation  (TASC)  in  Reading. 

Dr.  Randall  Davis,  of  MIT's  renowned  Artificial 
Intelligence  Laboratory.  A  professor  of  computer 
science  at  the  Sloan  School  of  Management,  MIT. 

Tracy  Kidder,  author  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
book  Soul  of  a  New  Machine  and  the  recently  ac- 
claimed Among  Schoolchildren. 

Dr.  Jerry  King,  a  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Lehigh  University  in  Pennsylvania. 

Magician  James  Randi,  "The  Amazing  Randi," 
a  magician  who  exposes  psychics,  faith  healers  and 
mystics. 

Astronomer  Clifford  Stoll,  an  astronomer  at 
Harvard's  Smithsonian  Observatory. 


Astronaut  Kenneth  P.  Bechis  was  part  of  the  lecture 
series  on  science  and  mathematics. 

Other  Guest  Speakers 

Dith  Pran,  "Surviving  the  Killing  Fields." 

Itzhak  Oren,  Israeli  Consul 

Dr.  Charles  Jacobs,  deputy  director  and  co- 
founder  of  the  group  Committee  for  Accuracy  in 
Middle  East  Reporting  in  America  (C.A.M.E.R.A.) 

Internationally-known  gospel  singer  Pearl  William 
Jones. 

Actress  Linda  Hazel  Humes. 

Noted  speaker  Ali  Rushad  Umarani. 

Sam  Cornish,  a  noted  poet  of  the  black  experience 
in  America  and  author  of  10  books  of  poetry. 

Paul  Muldoon,  acclaimed  Irish  poet. 


Special  Events 


Gospel  Singer  Pearl  William  Jones  thrilled  a  campus 
audience  as  part  of  African  American  History 
Month. 


"Nutcracker  Suite,"  performed  by  the  Berkshire 
Ballet. 

Annual  Spring  dance  concert  by  the  dance  class  and 
dancing  club. 

A  series  of  seminars,  displays,  films  and 
lectures  celebrating  Women's  History 
Month      and      International 
Women's  Day. 


Summer  Concerts  on  the  Quad. 

The  Annual  Human  Services  Fair. 

"Judging  the  Judiciary:  Vision  and  Reality,"  com- 
munity forum — part  of  the  college's  multi-year 
celebration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Alumni  Reunion. 

Alumni  Telethon. 

State  High  School  Jazz  Ensemble  Festival. 

The  Studebaker  Movement  Theatre  Company. 

"Town  meeting,"  public  forum  to  address  the  na- 
tion's drug  problem.  The  public  forum  is  the  third 
in  a  series  at  the  college. 

Intercollegiate  Band  Festival. 

Kodak  Videoconference. 

Elizabeth  M.  Haskins  Math  Contest. 

Local  History  Conference. 

Contemporary  Dance  with  an  Indonesian  Flavor 
performed  by  Professor  Caryl  Sickul. 

Spring  Convocation. 

Sixth  annual  English  Department's  High  School 
Writing  Competition. 

Annual  winter  and  spring  concerts  by  the  FSC  Jazz 
Band,  Jazz  Ensemble  and  Chorus. 

Commencement  '90. 
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The  Irish  music  of  Night  noise  was  part 

of  an  evening  of  entertainment  by 

Windham  Hill  recording  artists. 


Dr.  Thomas  Murray  presented  a  Harrod  Lecture 
on  James  M.  Barrie's  Peter  Pan. 

Performers,  speakers  and  students  gathered  to 
celebrate  African  American  History  Month  in 
February. 

Third  Annual  Alternative  Schooling  Seminar. 
Theme:  Creating  a  New  Alternative  Experience. 

Noontime  Notes. 

Performing  Arts  Series 

Three  Windham  Hill  recording  artists — Nightnoise, 
Liz  Story  and  Philip  Aaberg — pan  of  the  Winter 
Solstice  Concert  Tour. 

Singer-songwriter  Livingston  Taylor. 

Concert  Dance  Company  of  Boston. 

Harrod  Lectures 

"Rumors  and  Aids,"  by  Dr.  Allan  Kimmel  of  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  Department. 

"Naming  the  Sky,"  by  Caryl  Sickul,  associate  pro- 
fesor  of  dance  and  physical  education. 

"The  Failure  of  Success,"  by  Dr.  Mary  King, 
associate  professor  of  Human  Services. 

"Eternal  Youth  Is  Not  All  It's  Cracked  Up  To  Be," 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Murray,  assistant  professor  of 
English. 


Art  Gallery  Exhibits 

Fiber  Art  and  Textile  Art,  entitled  "A  Common 
Thread." 

Andy  Syrbick. 

"After  the  Revolution:  Everyday  Life  in  America, 
1780-1800,"  a  panel  exhibition  adapted  from  a 
newly-installed  exhibition  hall  at  the  Smithsonian's 
National  Museum  of  American  History. 

Howard  J.  Besnia,  retired  professor  of  industrial 
technology. 

Visions  '90,  a  showing  of  student  work. 

Honorary  Degrees 

Dr.  Terry  Grabar,  Fitchburg  State  College  English 
professor  and  commencement  speaker. 

John  Grado,  former  chief  executive  officer  of 
Technographics,  Inc.,  Fitchburg. 

Annual  Awards 

Distinguished  Alumnus:  Katherine  Flynn. 
Community  Leadership:  Thomas  F.  Bagley. 

Physical  Plant  Improvements 

Renovation  of  offices  in  Percival. 
Rebuilding  of  the  football/soccer  field. 
Renovation  of  Financial  Aid  Offices  in  Sanders. 

In  Memoriam 


Retiring  English  Professor  Terry  Grabar  delivered 
the  1990  Commencement  address. 


Theodore  LaPierre,  Computer  Science  Department 


Dr.  Philip  Tardanico,  Industrial 
Technology  Department 
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Dr.  Lillian  Broderick 

Associate  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Studies 
Tufts  University 

Bay  la  Cornell,  Vice  Chairman 
Attorney  at  Law 

Herbert  E.  Dunnington 

President 

Safety  Fund  National  Bank 

Nancy  J.  Finkelstein 

Executive  Director 
Mass  Cultural  Alliance 

Bernard  J.  Foley,  Chairman 
Deputy  Director  of  Training  Doctrine 
U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School 
Fort  Devens 
Fitchburg  City  Council 

John  Grado,  Jr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Technographics,  Inc. 

Dana  R.  Harrington 

Student 

Fitchburg  State  College 

P.  Warren  Keating 

Treasurer 

P.J.  Keating  Company 

John  B.  McLaughlin,  Secretary 
Registrar  of  Deeds,  Fitchburg 
Leominster  City  Council 

Leo  F.  McManus 

President 

L.F.  McManus  Company 

Richard  H.  Sayre 

President 

Watch  Hill  Company 
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f\\^              Funds  Expenditures  foi 

•  1989-90 

^?                  Instruction 

$11,432,534 

Academic  Support 

1,930,523 

Student  Services 

1,428,928 

Institutional  Support 

2,987,734 

Plant  and  Maintenance 

3,809,670 

Scholarships 

2,224,700 

Auxiliary  Sales  and  Service 

5,142,391 

Mandatory  Transfers* 

3,181,966 

Research 

156,653 

Transfer  to  Fund  Balance 

569,820 

32,864,919 

Tuition,  fees,  McKay  income  and  miscellaneous  income  transferred 

by  the  college  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Funds  Revenue  by  Source  for  1989-90 

Tuition  and  Fees 

$  7,577,631 

State  Appropriations 

16,522,295 

Federal  Grants  and  Contracts 

1,287,469 

State  Grants  and  Contracts 

966,841 

Private  Gifts,  Grants  and  Contracts 

664,949 

Auxiliary  Sales  and  Services 

5,299,367 

Other  Income 

546,367 

$32,864,919 

Enrollment  by  Major  Field  of  Study 

1985-86        1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Professional                                54%             50% 

56% 

45% 

52% 

Education                                   20%             21% 

22% 

23% 

22% 

Arts  &  Sciences                          13%              17% 

11% 

20% 

16% 

Undeclared                                  13%              12% 

11% 

12% 

10% 

Total  Number  of  Undergraduate  Day  Students 

.                                                1985-86        1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

fc^      Male                               1434              1433 

1465 

1501 

1447 

^^      Female                  2284              2325 

2313 

2333 

2200 

■■^■^          Total              3718              3758 

3778 

3834 

3647 
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